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is still at Santiago de Cuba.     The department looks to you to ascertain

facts, and that the enemy, if therein, does not leave without a decisive action.
Cubans familiar with Santiago de Cuba say there are landing places five or
six miles west from the mouth of the harbor, and that there insurgents prob-
ably will be found, and not the Spanish. From Santiago heights can see
every vessel in port. As soon as ascertained, notify department whether
enemy is there. Could not squadron, and also Harvard, coal from Merrimac
leeward Cape Cruz, Gonoives Channel, or Mole, Haiti? Report without delay
situation at Santiago de Cuba.

TMs despatch was sent from Washington before the depart-
ment knew the Flying Squadron had reached Santiago, or had
gone west, and in the letter sent to the Senate on February 6,
1899 (Executive Document), a significance was given this de-
spatch which it does not import, as "directing Schley to remain
at Santiago and ascertain whether the enemy is there or -not"!
The secretary may have had that in his mind, but the despatch,
sent before he knew anything to the contrary, could hardly bear
the interpretation afterwards given it.

That despatch, coldly read, is characterized by the same un-
certainty that prevailed in all the despatches with respect to
Cervera's whereabouts.

The despatch of May 27th, from the commander of the Fly-
ing Squadron to the secretary, "Much to be regretted, can not
obey orders of the department; forced to proceed for eoal to
Key West, by way of the Yucatan passage; can not ascertain
anything respecting enemy, positive, etc/' did not reach the de-
partment until May 28th, on the evening of which day the
squadron was before Santiago blockading. The weather having
moderated, and the sea having smoothed down, permitted coal
to be taken on board to equalize the steaming efficiency of two
or three of the vessels, enabling them to continue with the
squadron.

Everybody knows, now, that the enemy was in Santiago Har-
bor ; and everybody knows as well that, whether the Flying
Squadron had proceeded forty miles or four hundred miles, it
could have got back in time, as it did, for it is now known that
the Spanish squadron could not leave the harbor on account of
the lack of facilities for getting coal and water and other needed
supplies, and making necessary repairs that were hardly within
the capacity of the port.ave assured me." Ifo
